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Display, a joint Bicentennial effort of HUD and 
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Consumer Representation Plans 


In keeping with the President’s plan to involve consumers 
in Federal decisionmaking, HUD has issued a Consumer 
Representation Plan which outlines a program to strength- 
en consumer involvement in the Department's activities. 
Key element of the plan is a proposal to create an Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Consumer Affairs and 
Regulatory Functions to consolidate HUD’s diverse con- 
sumer and regulatory activities. This office would provide 
a clear access point for consumers, prepare and dis- 
seminate consumer education materials, and represent 
consumer interests in departmental policymaking, but 
would not obviate the responsibility of other program 
offices to be responsive to consumer needs. In addition, 
the office would have jurisdiction over several consumer- 
oriented and regulatory programs dealing with real prop- 
erty transactions, interstate land sales, and mobile home 
safety. Deadline for public comment is February 24. 

In a related move, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) announced a Consumer Representation Plan 
which provides a mechanism for giving EPA a better 
understanding of the consumer’s viewpoint and for facili- 
tating consumer participation in both general policy for- 
mulation and the development of individual standards and 
regulations. Authorizing legislation includes extensive 
provisions for public participation in environmental pro- 
grams. EPA has developed a program to solicit and 
incorporate public comment. Under the plan, these proce- 


dures are extended, particularly to include consumer 
interests and consumer representation. 


Kids Get in the Act 


When construction was about to begin on a 297-house 
section of a 139-acre Planned Unit Development (PUD) in 
La Jolla, Calif., 15 pupils from an elementary school 
across the street appeared carrying homemade picket 
signs. They were protesting the grading of two natural 
ridges and a canyon. The bad guys: Avco Community 
Developers, Inc., and the Marine Builders Company. After 
Bob Buie, an Avco vice president, explained that the new 
landscaping would turn the scraggly canyon and ridges 
into a park with picnic and recreation areas, and bike and 
jogging paths, the kids were apparently impressed. They 
dropped their signs and returned to class. But sensing that 
the kids obviously had a pretty bad impression of 
builders, Buie determined that that image should be 
changed and decided to tell the builders’ side of the story 
in the classroom. Working through the San Diego Unified 
School District, Avco and Marine Builders put together a 
6-week series of 20-minute lessons for a special summer 
school course aimed at elementary students. Design and 
marketing people connected with the project served as 
teachers. Lessons included: house design, land planning 


and landscape design, interior design, and advertising and 
public relations. In the beginning, the students were told 
exactly what was happening at the PUD and given a tour 
so they could see first hand what happens during grading, 
pouring of slabs and framing. Sessions were not limited to 
discussion by instructors; they included before-and-after 
homework assignments. The kids became so interested in 
the course that some of them began visiting the project 
every day to monitor the progress. At the wrap-up 
session, another project tour was conducted so that the 
children could better understand what they had been 
taught. Avco and Marine Builders have not determined 
the effect the course has had on community relations, but 
they’re impressed enough with the children’s changed 
attitude to plan similar programs as part of ail their 
future projects. This story with a happy ending was 
reported in the November 1975 issue of House & Home. 


““Bugged”’—For Energy’s Sake 


Many power companies are experimenting with ways to 
reduce energy demand during peak periods without incon- 
veniencing their customers. Last summer, for example, the 
Arkansas Power & Light Company equipped 300 of its 
customers’ central air conditioners with remote-control 
devices so they could be turned off by radio signals for 5 
minutes at a time once or twice an hour. The Federal 
Energy Administration reported that the results of the 
experiment were good and noted that the homeowners 
reported little or no loss in coolness. The utility company 
indicated that by installing similar controls on all local air 
conditioners, $71 million could be saved. In Ohio and 
Michigan, residential water heaters are being turned off 
periodically by remote control. 


“Stacked Housing” for the Future 


According to an article in the (D.C.) Washington Star, 
Jackson W. Goss, president and chief executive of In- 
vestors Mortgage Insurance Co., Boston, has predicted 
that stacked housing will overtake other dwelling concepts 
in the next 2 decades and may well provide one of the 
answers to America’s future residential needs. Within the 
next 25 years, the traditional private American home will 
be transferred from its quarter-acre lot and linked up with 
“decks” of similar homes, Goss observes. Studies by IMIC 
have indicated a growing interest nationwide in these 
residential housing concepts which seek to make the best 
use of available land resources. In some European coun- 
tries, the idea of deck housing already has taken root. 
Goss noted that in Great Britain and Sweden, for ex- 
ample, such design innovations have resulted in stacked 
deck homes connected vertically by stairways and hori- 
zontally by bridges, pedestrian walkways and bicycle 
paths. 
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200 Birthday Gifts to the Nation 5, Frankie petzman 


A landscaped park in Torrington, 
Wyoming. A_ land reconnaissance 
satellite circling Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Urban homesteading in 
Baltimore. A children’s resource cen- 
ter in Atlanta. A health clinic in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. These are a 
sampling of the community problem 
solving projects of 200 communities 
participating in Horizons on Display, 
HUD’s bicentennial program that 
went national last month. Horizons is 
a joint bicentennial effort of HUD 
and the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration (ARBA). 
Representatives from each of the 200 
sites spent 2 days in Washington for a 
round of tributes and to begin a year 
in the national spotlight. 

HUD Assistant Secretary David O. 
Meeker, whose staff coordinated the 
Horizons program, characterized the 
200 projects as “birthday gifts from 
each community to the Nation,” as 
he introduced an audio-visual presen- 
tation illustrating the range and 
variety of the Horizons projects. 

The achievements recognized by 
Horizons on Display include at least 
two from every State, and represent 
ten areas that affect the quality of 
life as this country enters her third 
century. They cover: citizen involve- 
ment, communications, community 
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development, economic development, 
the environment, health, human 
values and understanding, learning, 
leisure, and transportation. These are 
the action areas of Horizons ’76—a 
bicentennial theme _ encouraging 
Americans to commemorate _ their 
past by looking to and planning for 
their future. 


Catalogue Published 
President Ford received the first copy 
of the Horizons on Display catalogue 
as a symbol of this gift to the 
Nation. Additional copies were pre- 
sented to each site representative. 
The catalogue contains basic informa- 
tion and a short, descriptive article 
for each site. A fold-up map spots 
the 200 projects and presents a short 
annotated guide for the bicentennial 
traveler who may have a specific 
interest in one of the ten areas repre- 
sented. Both publications are being 
distributed nationally and_ inter- 
nationally. Copies are available at 
HUD and ARBA regional offices as 
well as through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
As the catalogue introduction 
states, “Horizons honors 200 repre- 
sentative achievements in community 
development, at 200 sites that reflect 
the American landscape. The descrip- 


tions try to evoke some sense of 
place and scale and of the particular 
efforts, still continuing, that make 
each a better place to live.” 

Taken as a whole, what do these 
examples tell us about America 
today? While the pollsters would say 
our sample may be too small for 
generalities, it should be remembered 
that the 200 Horizons on Display 
projects represent a choice made 
from over 1000 such community 
programs suggested to HUD staff by 
public interest groups, mayors, 
governors and county commissioners, 
Federal agencies, and State and re- 
gional bicentennial commissions. The 
projects generally typify the larger 
group, with attention paid to such 
criteria as geographic and population 
spread. 


Special Characteristics of Projects 

In a nation  characterized—quite 
appropriately—as a highly indus- 
trialized, technological society, it is 
interesting how few of the Horizons 
projects reflect the use of advanced 
technology. Exceptions come imme- 
diately to mind. Horizons on Display 
includes two land _ reconnaissance 
satellite programs (LANDSAT), one a 
regional effort in the Pacific North- 
west, the other a project sponsored 
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by the University of Alaska in 
Fairbanks. Several projects (the 
Human Services Coordination Alli- 
ance in Louisville, the Lane County 
Regional Information Center in 
Oregon) depend heavily on the com- 
puter, but basically the computer 
extends the potential of what par- 
ticular groups are attempting; it is 
not central to the program concept. 

More often than not, then, the 
programs are people/oriented. They 
reflect the drive of an individual or a 
citizens’ group to effect change 
within their immediate community 
(Milwaukee’s West Side Action Coali- 
tion); they reflect a commitment to 
an individual’s idea about a new way 
to do things or a job that needs 
doing (New Directions in Houston, 
Southern Mutual Help in Abbeville, 
Louisiana); they reflect service 
delivery to people (Beaufort-Jasper 
Comprehensive Health Services). The 
200, then, reflect a significant empha- 
sis on that traditional American 
virtue, “can-do.” 

A second theme that surfaces 
throughout the Horizons on Display 
program is an emphasis on the local 
community and even more strongly 
on the neighborhood. Commentators 
have noted that the American pen- 


dulum historically has swung between 
internationalism and nationalism, re- 
gionalism and localism. If one looks 
at Horizons on Display, the picture is 
of a country no longer so concerned 
with Utopian solutions as with a con- 
cern for getting one’s house in order, 
and the more manageable the scale 
the better. The projects in such aveas 
as historic preservation, citizen in- 
volvement, and housing particularly 
demonstrate the determination of 
citizens to effect change where they 
live, to deal with the quality of life 
on a human scale. 

A final issue to note is in a sense 
an opposite swing, away from the 
small scale of the individual block or 
neighborhood (though existing con- 
currently with it) toward considera- 
tion of issues on a regional scale. 
While this is not new (witness the 
Federal Regional Councils and various 
interstate water compacts, to cite 
some recent instances), still there are 
several interesting examples of this 
direction among the Horizons on 
Display sites. 

The Countryside Council, centered 
at Southwest State University in 
Marshall, Minnesota, but serving 19 
counties of southwestern Minnesota, 
and the Center for Community 


Organization and Development, in 
Sioux Falls, lowa, both relate to their 
constituencies as_ regional, inter- 
dependent neighborhoods; both are 
doing significant work using different 
approaches to _ regional issues. 
Another Horizons on Display project, 
the Metropolitan Council in Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul, is widely recognized as 
the most advanced and successful 
form of regional government in the 
country today. 


Obviously how much meaning 
such directions have will be clear 
only as the bicentennial era unfolds. 
They exemplify only one aspect of 
the dialogue that Horizons on Display 
is meant to initiate. There are 200 
Horizons on Display sites across the 
country. Look at the list. Visit them 
if possible. Consider the relationship 
those solutions have to needs in your 
own community. If you or your 
community has an interesting work- 
ing solution, share it with us. The 
most meaningful outcome for the 
national Horizons on Display program 
would be a proliferation of local 
recognition programs to spotlight 
good ideas in community develop- 
ment all over this land. © 


Miss Pelzman is with HUD’s Bicen- 
tennial Staff. 
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lowa 
Farmland 
Is Site 
of Successful 
Urban 


Renewal 


by Beverly Paulson 


Carroll, Iowa, in the heart of some of 
the richest farmland in the Nation, 
boasts of itself as “Iowa’s Newest 
City.” It proudly proclaims that, with 
a population of less than 10,000, it is 
the smallest city in the country to 
undertake a massive Urban Renewal 
program that totally renovated the 
business district. 

“Overall, this is one of the best 
Urban Renewal projects I have seen,” 
says Elmer E. Smith, Regional 
Administrator for Region VII. “The 
city not only completed a successful 
program—it completed the project on 
time and within the monies allocated 
to it. And I would be hard pressed to 
find another HUD project that so 
totally involved the community.” 

Located in west central Iowa, 
Carroll is 100 miles from each of 
three population centers, Omaha, Des 
Moines, and Sioux City. Because of 
its distance from a major city, it has 
a large trade area that extends in a 
50-mile radius. 

Before Urban Renewal began in 
1968, few of the downtown busi- 
nesses, which had 20 to 25-foot 
fronts, were suited for today’s retail- 
ing ownership. Many of the buildings 
had been built at the turn of the 
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century and their ownership often 
had passed to the original owner’s 
descendants, who had left the city 
and were not interested in improving 
or rehabilitating the buildings. 

Carroll officials frankly admit that 
the city’s business district was an 
eyesore. But since 1968, financed 
with city, Federal and private monies, 
the entire 15-block downtown area 
has been redeveloped into a modern 
shopping-civic center described by 
one HUD official as “beautiful—and 
very sophisticated for a city of its 
size.” 

The net cost of the Urban Re- 
newal was $3.4 million, including 
$800,000 as the city’s share and $2.6 
million in grants from HUD. An addi- 
tional $4.4 million was spent on pri- 
vate downtown construction. 

In the project area itself, a total of 
48 buildings were purchased and 
razed by the city with HUD funds to 
make way for new construction, and 
22 other structures were rehabili- 
tated. 

Also included was a beautification 
program that involved a one-block- 
long semi-mall with a continuous 
10-foot canopy across store fronts; a 
comprehensive lighting plan for the 
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business district; street and sidewalk 
replacement and repair; and a one- 
block plaza with water fountain, 
benches, and landscaping. 

The plaza is between Carroll 
County Court House, built in 1965, 
and the new Carroll Community Cen- 
ter, which houses the city administra- 
tive offices, police and fire depart- 
ments, and public library. Dedication 
of the newly-completed Community 
Center was part of a 3-day celebra- 
tion last June that officially ‘marked 
the close of Carroll’s Urban Renewal. 

Privately financed business con- 
struction spurred by Urban Renewal 
helped spell success for downtown 
Carroll, which underwent a 63 per- 
cent increase in retail sales between 
1968 and 1974. Major new businesses 
include: 

@ Westgate Mall, a fully enclosed, 
climate controlled shopping mall with 
10 retail stores, opened in downtown 
Carroll in 1970; 

@ two major department stores, 
serving as “anchor” stores for the 
project area; and 

@a new twin theatre complex in 
the project area, making Carroll the 
first city of its size in the Midwest 
offering Cinerama. 





Owners of small businesses also 
participated in the total downtown 
renovation and found remarkable suc- 
cess in obtaining loans from the 
Small Business Administration. The 
national average is 40 percent ap- 
proval of SBA applications; in 
Carroll, 57 applications were made to 
the SBA and 56 were approved. 

The economic success of Carroll’s 
Urban Renewal can be proved partly 
by business ledgers. Success in human 
terms is hard to measure, but many 
residents, including Mayor William S. 
Farner, believe the project’s benefits 
to the people of Carroll are most 
important. 


“Today we are seeing more and 
more of our young people staying in 
Carroll or returning after they com- 
plete their education,” Mayor Farner 
says. “And in some cases, people who 
left home earlier are returning be- 
cause of the progress Carroll is ex- 
hibiting. While many, many cities our 
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1. Adams Street mall features 
10-ft. canopy supported by 
brick pillars. 

2. Carroll Community Center 
was dedicated last June during 
celebration marking the closing 


‘of the urban renewal project. 


3. Business district was dismal 
before renewal. 

4. Replacing facility built in 
1905, St. Anthony Hospital 
was largest single project in 
Carroll’s $20 million boom. 

5. Private investments of $4.4 
million supported new con- 
struction in downtown Carroli. 
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size in Iowa and across the Nation 
are losing population, Carroll con- 
tinues to show a steady population 
increase.” 


Citizens Proud of Progress 

Carroll citizens, who had always ex- 
hibited neighborhood pride in their 
well-maintained residences, show in- 
creased confidence in their commu- 
nity. 

Before Urban Renewal, the down- 
town tax base was declining, giving 
residential homeowners an_increas- 
ingly disproportionate share of the 
city’s tax burden. The project re- 
versed the trend. What’s more, evi- 
dence of new downtown vitality en- 
couraged voters to approve additional 
expenditures by the schools and the 
municipality: 

@In 1968, with Urban Renewal 
barely underway, Carroll voters ap- 
proved construction of a new 
$450,000 elementary school for kin- 
dergarten through third grade. In 
October 1974, the voters approved a 
$1.26 million addition to that school, 
making it a complete educational 
center housing kindergarten through 
sixth grade plus special education 
classes. The new facility is nearing 
completion. 

e@In 1969, voters approved a 
$220,000 bond issue to purchase the 
former Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road property bordering the south 
side of the business district. This 
land, with other city acquisitions, 
ultimately provided 1,514 off-street 
parking spaces in the downtown area. 

In 1971, residents again went to 
the polls and this time approved a 
$600,000 bond issue to finance con- 
struction of the new Community 
Center. Following approval of the 
bond issue, HUD gave the city 
$500,000 for the purchase and clear- 
ance of buildings in the one-block- 
square site of the new center. 

Meanwhile, city officials moved 
ahead with other community im- 
provements. In 1968 Carroll opened a 
new nine-hole municipal golf course. 
Since then, the City Council has pur- 
chased additional land adjacent to the 
course and presently is studying the 
possibility of expanding the course to 
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18 holes. The city also has improved 
and expanded its Municipal Airport, 
adding a new lighting system, enlarg- 
ing turnaround areas, aircraft parking 
areas and ramps, and extending the 
hard-surfaced runway from 2,800 to 
4,000 feet. 

Municipal and downtown business 
expenditures were but part of Car- 
roll’s $20 million construction boom. 
In quick succession, local, Federal, 
and regional institutions completed 
building programs: 

@In August 1969, Holy Spirit 
Parish dedicated a new $1 million 
church and rectory to replace two 
separate churches which previously 
had served Catholics living on the 
south side of Carroll. 

ein June 1970, a $400,000 sec- 
tional center post office was com- 
pleted. 

@In August 1971, St. Anthony 
Regional Hospital moved into a new 
$7 million, four-story, 130-bed facil- 
ity that replaced the old hospital 
built in 1905. St. Anthony, one of 
only 16 fully equipped hospitals in 
Iowa designated as “regional” hos- 
pitals, helps give Carroll another dis- 
tinction among rural American com- 
munities: eighteen doctors and seven 
dentists practice in the little city. 


Expansion Seen 

And as the reputation of “Iowa’s 
Newest City” spread, newcomers to 
the community contributed to its 
growth, building homes in a town 


whose employment picture was 
brightened by two new industries. 

An average of more than 50 new 
homes were built each year in Carroll 
during the past several years. During 
the past year, as much of the rest of 
the Nation suffered a decline in con- 
struction, home building in Carroll 
turned toward multifamily housing 
and again approximately 50 units, 
including multiple and single dwell- 
ings, were built. 

Many of the new residents and 
young people returning home were 
attracted by Carroll’s employment 
opportunities. In the past 3 years, 
General Electric and Farmland Foods, 
a division of Farmland Industries, 
opened plants in the city, giving an 
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industrial base to the community’s 
thriving retail and agricultural econ- 
omy. Jointly, the two industries 
created a peak of approximately 500 
new jobs. . 

During the recession Farmland 
Foods has had no layoffs in its plant, 
one of the largest ham canning facili- 
ties in the world, but General Elec- 
tric, which manufactures components 
for household appliances in its Carroll 
facility, was hit temporarily by the 
national construction slump. Now it 
has begun to rehire suspended 
workers and has purchased 70 acres 
of land for possible expansion of the 
plant. 

The City of Carroll is completing a 
special census to determine just how 
much its population has grown since 
1970, when the national census 
showed a population of 8,716. 
Present estimates of city growth are 
broad, ranging from 100 to 200 per- 
sons a year over the past 5 years. 

Mayor Farner is not worried about 
a new set of problems resulting from 
the city’s recent growth. “As long as 
Carroll grows—steadily—as it has—our 
growth is real healthy,” he says. 

He is, in fact, totally optimistic 
about his city’s future. As a HUD 
entitlement city, Carroll this year 
received approval of a $328,000 
Community Development Block 
Grant. Over 5 years, the city’s Block 
Grants will total $1.3 million. 

City officials hope to use the 
Block Grant funds, together with 
$880,000 in local money, to build a 
new recreation center that will house 
an indoor swimming pool; courts that 
can be used for basketball, volleyball, 
or tennis; handball courts; an exercise 
room; locker facilities; a senior citi- 
zens’ area; and an auditorium. 

And after that? “We could do 
with a little more industry as we go 
along. And at some time we will need 
a new high school,” the mayor states. 
“But right now I can say that there is 
nothing more that Carroll needs.” «@ 


Ms. Paulson has held positions as a 
reporter, editor, and professor and 
was on the staff of HUD’s Kansas 
City Regional Office when she wrote 
this article. 





Crime 
and the 


Neighborhood 


Environment 


By Richard A. Gardiner 


Are we building crime into our cities? Recent research 
suggests that we may be unwittingly contributing to 
urban crime problems by creating environments that 
promote crime and fear. This research indicates that there 
is an important link between the physical characteristics 
of the environment and the crime rate in residential areas. 
As our understanding of this link grows, the question 
arises as to what can be done to correct past “errors” and 
avoid the same problems in the future. 

During the 1960’s, research and programmatic atten- 
tion was mainly directed either at the socioeconomic 
environment of crime—motivating factors which make a 
person become an offender or at the roles of the law 
enforcement and criminal justice systems in dealing with 
crime and criminals. The failure of the ambitious social 
programs of the 1960’s to achieve significant reductions 
in crime has led to widespread interest in addressing the 
other half of the “crime equation”—opportunity. In addi- 
tion, it has been recognized that the fear of crime is at 
least as significant to the quality of life as the actual 
crime rate, and that the two are not always correlated. 
While many factors relate to whether or not a particular 
situation provides an attractive opportunity for crime 
(socioeconomic characteristics of potential victims, quality 
of security hardware, etc.), the design of the physical 
environment seems to figure prominently in the expecta- 
tion and occurrence of some types of crime, particularly 
the fear-provoking crimes of burglary, robbery, and 
stranger-to-stranger assault. Initial forays into the field of 
crime prevention through environmental design have 
vividly documented the roles that site plans and building 
design can play in the incidence of crime in public 
housing projects. 


Current Projects 

Current research and demon- 
stration efforts funded by HUD 
and the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration are attempting to build and expand 
upon past work in two ways: through a to- 
tal environmental approach, and by enlarging 
the scale of application. 

The total environmental approach combines three 
major aspects of the physical and non-physical environ- 
ment of crime: urban planning and design; community 
organization and participation; and law enforcement tech- 
niques. While each of these components had been 
attempted previously in some form, they had never been 
brought to bear in the same place at the same time. 
Further, physical environmental design techniques had 
only been tested at a rather small scale (buildings, housing 
projects), w.iere the number of uncontrolled variables is 
not great. Several current and on-going projects being 
directed by Gardiner Associates of Cambridge, Mass., are 
applying environmental design concepts at the scale of 
large, complex urban districts, the scale and complexity 
that characterize most American cities. 

Based upon current projects, a multi-faceted planning 
and design process has been developed which (1) identi- 
fies physical environmental conflicts that facilitate crime 
offenses and (2) develops strategies and designs for deal- 
ing with these conflicts in each particular setting. 

Not surprisingly, the wide variety of urban environ- 
ments found in American cities do not exhibit the same 
problems, nor is a uniform strategy for solution suitable 
in all settings. The process for identifying types of 
problems and types of solutions is, however, applicable 
over a broad range of urban situations. Information is 
gathered from a variety of sources; data is compiled on 
the reported incidence of the subject crimes and inter- 
views conducted with adjudicated offenders to determine 
their behavior patterns, particularly the role played by the 
physical environment. Victimization and attitude surveys 
provide information with respect to actual victimization 
rates (as opposed to reported crimes), the degree and 
nature of the fear of crime, perceptions of the neighbor- 
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hood, and attitudes toward the police. An urban planning 
and design analysis of the physical environments under 
study provides an understanding of how each component 
works and relates to the entire physical fabric,-identifying 
the environmental conflicts that contribute to crime and 
fear. 


Major Findings: What Makes a Neighborhood Safe 

By assembling and analyzing the information from all of 
these sources, it is possible to identify some of the 
crime-related problems and understand the physical con- 
text in which they occur. While each city and neighbor- 
hood exhibits unique problems, we have found a number 
of common themes—environmental configurations that 
make it easy for the offender to operate and difficult for 
the residents to live without constant fear of victimiza- 


tion. These analyses have led to a number of hypotheses 
and conclusions: a few are described below. 

1. Where the “urban support systems” (circulation, 
public facility location, open space, zoning, parking, etc.) 
are not supportive of the dominant land use in an area, 


there is a greater potential for crimes of opportunity and 
for fear. For example, if residential streets in the interior 
of a neighborhood carry a great deal of heavy traffic, 
then the semi-private residential character of the neighbor- 
hood is undermined. The residents can no longer exercise 
effective control over their environment and assure their 
own security, primarily because they cannot differentiate 
between neighbor and stranger. 

2. The presence of open parking lots, vacant lots, 
and open block interiors both helps the offender and 
contributes to the residents’ fear of their immediate 
surroundings. This so-called “porosity” offers the offender 
easy covert access to victims or burglary targets and a 
multiplicity of unobserved escape routes, while under- 
mining the residents’ sense of being able to observe, 
predict and control what happens around their homes. 

3. The presence of certain types of facilities in 
residential areas can be “crime or opportunity genera- 
tors,” either by attracting potential offenders or victims. 
For example, a hospital in a residential district would 
attract both patients and staff to the neighborhood 
streets, which could also be used by youths (some of 
them offenders) on their way to or from a nearby high 
school. Thus, the location of these two “generators” 
causes the paths of potential victims and offenders to 
cross, creating an opportunity for crime and a reason for 
fear. 

4. When the traditional “focal point” of a commu- 
nity is “taken over” by outsiders or unruly youths, the 
potential for crime, and particularly fear, is enhanced. 
Often the focal point of a community or neighborhood 
(be it a park, playground, school, small shopping area, or 
landmark) serves a variety of functions from which it 
derives its significance: as a community facility, as a 
gathering point for informal interaction, as an amenity 
and as a symbolic statement of the community’s identity. 
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When use and control of this focal point is dominated by 
outsiders, the role of that place changes markedly. Where 
a park was once the center of community life, serving as 
a gathering place for informal social interaction, it can 
become a feared and avoided intrusion into the commu- 
nity, used by teenage gangs as a hangout and a place from 
which to “scope out” potential victims. 

5. Clearly defined and easily understood boundaries 
between districts or neighborhoods tend to reduce their 
vulnerability to crime. They enhance residents’ identifica- 
tion with the area within which they are “at home,” and 
inform outsiders when they cross the threshold into an 
area that “belongs” to other people. Examples of typical 
successful boundaries are water bodies, transportation 
corridors, large parks or cemeteries, and dramatic topo- 
graphy changes. 

6. The transition zone between two areas of dif- 
ferent type or intensity of use is very significant with 
regard to security. If transitional areas are clearly marked 
by hedges, fences, changes in pavement, circuitous paths 































From these and other findings, one can begin to 
describe a neighborhood that has a high probability of 
being relatively free of crime and fear, even if located in a 
high-crime area: through traffic, both auto and pedestrian, 
is very light; the edges and “gateways” into the area are 
clearly defined; the scale of buildings is small enough to 
relate well to the ground level; there is a clear demarca- 
tion between the public areas associated with the street 
and more private areas associated with the dwellings; open 
space areas, including parking, are small in scale and 
surrounded by areas of human activity that provide casual 
surveillance and security; and the living spaces of the 
dwellings are oriented to the exterior areas, again provid- 
ing informal surveillance opportunities. In other words, all 
of the “urban support systems” work with the grain of 
the residential fabric. 































Neighborhood Undermined by Mix 
Unfortunately this is not the case with many of our 
cities. What may once have worked well in homogeneous, 
stable neighborhoods now undermines the security of 
residential areas inhabited by the more heterogeneous mix 
of highly mobile people which is characteristic of urban 
populations today. The neighborhood no longer “belongs” 
to the residents, who cannot differentiate between 
neighbor and stranger because outsiders enjoy complete 
freedom of movement and action within the neighbor- 
hood. Their identification with the community wanes, 
leading to a sequence of neighborhood decline: the feeling 
of collective responsibility diminishes, use of community 
facilities declines, and they are “taken over” by bands of 
youths or derelicts. The residents become alienated from 
the environment, suspicious and fearful of unknown 
people, and eventually “barricade” themselves inside their 
dwellings, or even leave the city for the less fearful 
suburbs. 


and changes in building scales, security will be enhanced. 


The Major Concept: Territoriality 

The pivotal concept that seems to tie together the 
complex factors involved in neighborhood security is 
territoriality: in some areas residents will protect only 
their own dwelling units and property, while in other 
areas they extend their sphere of felt responsibility to 






include the surrounding buildings, or even the whole 
block. Very simply, territorial behavior involves three 
conditions: 

@ the resident feels a proprietary interest and respon- 
sibility over areas beyond his own front door, a respon- 
sibility shared with his neighbors; 

@ the resident can perceive when this “territory” is 
potentially threatened (i.e., can discriminate between 
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neighbors and strangers) and is willing to act on that 
perception; and 

@ a potential offender perceives that he is intruding 
on other people’s domain and is likely to be deterred 
from criminal behavior. 

Thus an area where territorial control is exercised by 
the residents provides fewer and less attractive opportu- 
nities for the offender to exploit. 

While the classic examples of defended human terri- 
tory derive from close-knit homogeneous ethnic enclaves, 
our work suggests that territoriality is not necessarily 
limited to such groups. Certainly stranger recognition is 
easiest in a neighborhood with a very tight social net- 
work, but it does not follow that it is impossible where 
that condition is lacking. 


What, then, does make territorial behavior possible? 
Clearly, if the resident perceives the world as being 
divided between his own private domain and a completely 
public “outside world,” he is unlikely to extend his 
sphere of responsibility or control. On the other hand, if 
there is a series of clearly-demarcated and easily- 
understood territorial zones of increasing size, where 
responsibility is shared with clearly-de‘ined groups, then 
the likelihood of successful territorial control is increased 
markedly. The configuration of the physical environment 
plays a significant role in the delineation of this “terri- 
torial hierarchy.” The environmental factors listed earlier 
in this article are among those that provide clarity to this 
hierarchy; all of the elements of the urban structure can 
affect it. 
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Thus in the “ideal” urban environment configuration, 
the territorial zones and responsibilities for control would 
appear as below. 

The transitions between territorial zones are crucial 
and can be successfully achieved in many of the ways 
cited earlier. Even where this ordered hierarchy is some- 
what lacking in a given urban environment, successful 
transitions can still be achieved through a restructuring 
and redesign of various urban systems and elements. In 
most existing neighborhoods, the territorial hierarchy or 
use of land is predominantly public, where the home is 
the only oasis of privacy. Sketch I below illustrates a 
neighburhood with such an existing land use, while 
Sketch II illustrates what the same neighborhood’s terri- 
torial hierarchy should be. 


The Process/Model: Territorial Planning & Design 

Territorial control in residential areas is a major goal from 
the point of view of reducing the opportunity for crime 
and the fear of crime. The means to achieve an environ- 
ment that facilitates territorial behavior are extremely 
complex, because they are precisely the means by which 
cities come to be what they are. All of the elements of 
the urban environment, both physical and non-physical, 
are involved. While the design of each element of the 
urban environment is significant in terms of security, the 
manner in which these elements are woven together to 
form the urban fabric is of utmost importance. The 
spatial relationships among the various elements of the 
structure of the city all bear on the degree of territorial 
control that is possible. Thus a security-oriented model or 
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process for designing the urban environment would con- 
sist of “performance standards” for each system or 
element and for the relationships among the various 
elements at every urban scale—block, neighborhood, 
community area, district, city, or even metropolitan area. 
These criteria would be geared to reducing the opportu- 
nity for crime, inhibiting offenders’ freedom of move- 
ment, and facilitating territorial control by residents. 


Conclusion 
There is no question but that crime and fear of crime are 
problems of major proportions in American cities; indeed 
they are among the most frequently cited reasons for the 
exodus to the suburbs. If our cities are to continue to be 
the setting for viable residential communities, then some 
means must be found to restore the security that was 
once provided by the stable, close social networks of 
earlier urban neighborhoods. The increasing mobility of 
large segments of the population and the economic 
deprivation of other segments are among the factors that 
have led to the breakdown of these stable social struc- 
tures and consequently the breakdown of security. One of 
the responses to this situation has been to build “for- 
tresses” and to rely on elaborate and expensive security 
hardware and personnel; this approach is often ineffective 
and can, moreover, have alienating effects on both the 
“fortress” residents and the surrounding community. 
Secure residential neighborhoods can exist where the 
population is mobile and not disposed toward intense 
neighborhood social interaction, however, without turning 
neighborhoods into armed fortresses. Some city neighbor- 
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hoods are now relatively free from crime, even when 
surrounded by high-crime areas with the same kind of 
population. Research and demonstration efforts have 
begun to document the ways in which the configuration 
of the physical environment influences both the degree of 
opportunity for crime in an area and the potential for 
effective collective territorial control by residents. 

The potential implications of these initial findings are 
sweeping: the more we learn about the crime/environment 
link the greater will be our ability to build and restore 
neighborhood environments that minimize crime opportu- 
nities and maximize the potential for territorial control. 
These findings have implications for every actor in the 
complex process of weaving the urban fabric—Federal, 
State and local agencies as well as private enterprise. It is 
hoped that future work will refine this incipient body of 
knowledge so that it is readily applicable and informs all 
of the decisions that affect the quality of the urban 
environment. At the very least, our growing understanding 
of these relationships can stimulate those now involved in 
shaping urban environments to consider security as one of 
their criteria for environmental design. oO} 


Mr. Gardiner is President of Gardiner Associates, Inc., a 
Land Planning and Urban Design Consulting firm located 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He is currently writing a 
book on crime prevention through environmental design 
to be published in 1976. Gardiner Associates, Inc., is also 
currently involved in a number of projects dealing with 
neighborhood crime prevention through environmental 
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in print 


Home, Inc.: The Hidden Wealth and Power of the 
American Household, by Scott Burns. Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1975. 252p. $6.95. 


Here is a unique book in which the household is both 
hero and subject. It traces the rise of the household 
economy, the fast decline of corporate America and 
offers a fresh viewpoint on everyday economics. Scott 
Burns, the author, is Director of the Center for Economic 
Education, Central New England Colleges, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


The abundant background information for his book 
was drawn from both private and government sources. 
The first part concerns the form and expanse of the 
invisible household economy. The total value of ail goods 
and services produced by the household economy in 1965 
was $300 billion, and has been increasing in economic 
importance. 


“Consumer expenditures on durable goods expand 
year after year; increasingly, the family devotes a rising 
portion of its total cash income to the acquisition of 
goods it will use for long periods of time. Installment 
debt now amounts to some 18 percent of disposable 
personal income. Mortgage debt repayments absorb 12 
percent or more of the young homeowner’s income. 
Analysis of consumer expenditure patterns indicates that 
more than 20 percent of all personal disposable income is 
devoted to acquiring, financing, and amortizing productive 
goods and equipment for the household.” 


Most families appear to prefer buying a home to 
investing in the stock market, but, if zero population 
growth is attained, Burns contends that present adults 
may be the last Americans for whom home mortgage 
payments are a way of life. He says, ‘“A stable population 
could have a much reduced need for new housing; one 
generation would virtually eliminate current home mort- 
gage debt.” 


Ever accumulating more, the household economy 
employs more labor than any other factor of the market 
economy. Even though women dominate this economy, 
and are abandoning it for paid employment, nonetheless, 
the increase in do-it-yourself repairs and improvements 
plus utilizing new ways to save energy and fuel will 
reduce the necessity for creating more income by elim- 
inating or reducing bills. Some whose efforts go even 
further in the direction of self-sufficiency, such as those 
who live in communes, or who buy secluded farms in 
Vermont and give up the accepted need for the market- 


place are evincing “the most direct and conscious en- 
deavors to develop the household economy,” and are 
having an influence far beyond their small numbers. 


Mr. Burns believes nature has an economy of its own 
and its currency is the simple calorie: “If we don’t eat, 
we die.’ He describes the three economies: household, 
collective, and market, held in balance by factors which 
may vary with important effects. How it might happen 
that the household economy will come to dominate is 
told in the form of a story: “Our Accidental 
Future...and How it Might Happen.” In his opinion, 
“the household economy, in spite of its invisibility, may 
be the only instrument for creating a positive and livable 
future.” His exploration of factors leading to the house- 
hold economy’s future reveals reasons for the market 
economy’s decline. The new industrial state is termed 
unreal and its destiny fading. Corporate America, which 
lost ground in the fifties and sixties, is expected to 
“‘diminish enormously in the seventies.” 

In the Epilogue, the author declares that “economics 
has become the most pressing concern of our times.”’ The 
household economy he hopes “’can lead us to something 
beyond economics, to a way of life that is beyond our 
present surrender to considerations of price and cost, 
wage and profit. It can lead us, first, to the decline of 
money and its tyranny and then to the making of a 
non-economic society.” 

—Ms. Gretchen B. Gregory 
Reference Librarian, HUD 


Urban and Rural Housing Opportunities 1975. Prepared 
by The Urban Strategy Center, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 
20062, with a foreword by Lynn Deblois, associate 
director. The 32-page booklet describes private and public 
tools, which can be used to provide housing for low- and 
moderate-income people. Available from the Chamber at 
$5.00 a copy, $4.00 each for 10 to 99, and $3.50 for 
orders of 100 or more. 


Services Available to HUD-Related Businesses in In- 
ternational Trade, a HUD International Special Report. 
Prepared by the Office of International Affairs, HUD, 
with a preface by L. Wayne Gertmenian, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary, Office of International Affairs, the HUD 
publication identifies various services available to U.S. 
businesses interested in international trade opportunities 
in the fields of housing and community development. 
Available at $1.10 a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 
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acant Properties 


In June of 1974, S. Richard Marshall, 
mayor of the city of Taylor, a mid- 
size Michigan community, and 
Michael Harbut, Director of the 
City’s Community Development 
Department, came to Washington in 
search of a way to stem the continu- 
ing decay of abandoned, HUD-insured 
properties in the city’s southwest 
corner. 

Over 150 properties in Dover 
Estates, a subdivision of 412 single- 
family units primarily financed under 
HUD’s Section 235 program, were 
abandoned, boarded up, and exten- 
sively vandalized. The neighborhood 
was becoming increasingly depressed 
and carried the stigma of having the 
highest crime rate of any area in the 
city. 

In answer to this pressing problem, 
HUD’s Office of Policy Development 
and Research agreed to set up a 
demonstration program in Taylor 
which would not only occupy 
abandoned properties, but rehabilitate 
a neighborhood. 

Primary aims of the program are 
to occupy the vacant properties with 
reliable homeowners, in order to 
stabilize the community, preserve the 
equity of the remaining homeowners, 
and curtail claims on HUD’s Mortgage 
insurance fund. 

On December 2, 1974, after agree- 
ment was reached with HUD’s Cen- 
tral Office and its Detroit Area 
Office, the city of Taylor assumed 
responsibility for the abandoned 
properties in Dover Estates, and set 
up a seven-member Neighborhood 
Development Commission to ad- 
minister the program. 

Because the housing market has 
been depressed and the economic 


Become Value 


climate has been equally poor in the 
Detroit area, the program was de- 
signed to stem further abandonment 
and foreclosures in the subdivision 
and to provide good, rehabilitated 
housing for middle-income workers. 


Options to Buy 

Under the new program, prospective 
buyers must meet the HUD Mortgage 
Credit criteria to purchase the re- 
habilitated three and four bedroom 
homes. Once qualified, the families 
occupy the properties on a rental 
basis. At the end of the first year of 
successful rental, the tenants will be 
given an option to purchase the 
property. Sales will be financed with 
unsubsidized mortgages. Desirable 
tenants may take advantage of that 
option during the second year of 
rental. If they elect to purchase, a 
portion of their rent may be applied 
to the downpayment if individual 
circumstances warrant. 

The first tenants moved into 
Dover Estates on May 1, 1975. 
Within six months, over 85 rehabili- 
tated properties had been rented to 


qualified purchasers and occupied, 


and the Neighborhood Development 
Commission is currently processing 
more applications than there are 
properties to fill. Over 100 were 
rehabilitated and occupied by the 
first of 1976. 

Because tenants are charged with 
the maintenance and care of their 
own properties, they have encouraged 
the original homeowners to once 
again see the value of property 
maintenance, and .the appearance of 
the subdivision has undergone a 
startling change. Every week the 
commission sees the start of a new 
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garage, recreation room, or patio by 
the homeowners in the area. 

In addition, the Neighborhood 
Development Commission’s recreation 
program for the youth in the area has 
met with unforeseen success. Not 
only are the former offenders helping 
to plan and organize their own activi- 
ties, but many found part-time 
summer jobs doing repairs and lawn 
maintenance in the area. 

On Halloween, usually a_high- 
crime period, a dance was held for 
the neighborhood teen-agers. While 
there were a number of police calls 
from other areas of the city, the 
Police Department did not receive a 
single complaint from the Dover 
Estates area, a remarkable turn- 
around from a year ago. 

The renewal of hope in this 
formerly depressed area and the 
positive reactions from municipalities 
and the news media in the Detroit 
area, can be a source of pride for the 
city of Taylor, the Neighborhood 
Development Commission and HUD. 


Ms. Certain is with the Neighborhood 
Development Commission of the city 
of Taylor. 
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The very serious rent strike that took 
place in the City of St. Louis in 1969 
was symptomatic of the hostility that 
can develop between residents and 
landlord—in this instance the Housing 
Authority of St. Louis. 

With the settlement of the rent 
strike it became apparent that we had 
to institute a management system 
that would prevent a repetition of 
such an event. In spite of the very 
critical situation that existed in the 
Authority’s Conventional Housing 
Program, plans had already been im- 
plemented for some 1600 Turnkey 
units. During the development of 
these units, it was decided, in view of 
the chaotic conditions existing at that 
time, that it would be best for Turn- 
key management to be decentralized 
to outside management structures. 
The rent strike settlement called for 
immediate reduction of rentals to no 
more than 25 percent of income. 
(This was initiated prior to the enact- 
ment of the Brooke Amendment.) 
Because of the fiscal restraints im- 
posed upon the Authority as a result 
of the rent strike settlement, more 
than 100 employees had to be im- 
mediately terminated. Further reduc- 
tions of staff were effected by elimi- 
nating the legal and social services 
sections. It was decided that any fur- 
ther professional services necessary 
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Decentralized 
Management: 


It Works 


By T.P. Costeiio 


for operations would be on a con- 
tract basis only, and would be 
weighed against the fiscal constraints 
of the Authority. Further, the Au- 
thority’s assessment indicated there 
were no qualified personnel to prop- 
erly manage the new units being 
developed. Accordingly, contact was 
made with church groups, labor 
unions, real estate management 
groups, and other interested organiza- 
tions, to seek out some management 
resources for the Authority. 

The first management entity to be 
developed was the St. James A.M.E. 
Church, which had created an elderly 
Turnkey project, James House. For- 
tunately for the Authority, this 
church and its parishioners were very 
enthusiastic and concerned enough to 
assure that this new development 
would be a management success. 
They were willing to take on the 
responsibility of screening applicants, 
supervising the custodial staff, as well 
as other management functions at an 
agreed per unit rate. The success of 
this effort gave credence to the con- 
cept of the complete decentralization 
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of all Authority management respon- 
sibilities of this agency. 


Total Decentralization Planned 
The Authority’s staff began develop- 
ing a plan which involved decentral- 
ization of its entire management op- 
eration. A significant element of this 
plan was utilizing tenants in the man- 
agement activity. The Ford Founda- 
tion provided grants in excess of 
$250,000 to establish tenant manage- 
ment corporations in four of the St. 
Louis developments. In addition, the 
Authority enlisted support of the 
United Church of Christ, which, un- 
der the auspices of the Fellowship 
Center, had been in operation near 
the Cochran project for many years. 
The residents of Cochran whole- 
heartedly supported the involvement 
of the Fellowship Center in managing 
their development. The Cochran proj- 
ect, as well as the Darst and Webbe 
projects, were designated to partic- 
ipate in the HUD Target Projects 
Program, an intensive, short-term ef- 
fort to arrest the downward spiral of 
low-rent housing. Management con- 
tracts were also executed with repre- 
sentative corporations of the Team- 
sters Union, Catholic Archdiocese, 
Lutheran Synod, as well as local pri- 
vate real estate firms. 

Eventually, the Authority’s entire 
operation—now consisting of 7,000 





units on 22 sites—was put under 
management contracts. These con- 
tracts assigned basic administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities to the 
management entity for an agreed fee. 
Some of the responsibilities assumed 
by the management groups were: 
supervising maintenance and custodial 
personnel, screening applicants, filing 
rent suits and handling tenant griev- 
ances. In certain cases, the manage- 
ment groups provided their own per- 
sonnel for maintenance and custodial 
chores. 

During the process of getting the 
various management groups involved 
in day-to-day operations, the Au- 
thority put high priority on develop- 
ing an overall management system to 
be responsible for the following 
decisions: 

e Installation of a tenant data 
system to enable the Authority to 
keep records of the social com- 
position of tenants in all buildings. 
This data, which includes but is not 
limited to age, sex, earnings and 
other pertinent data, enables the Au- 
thority to adopt a rental and oc- 
cupancy policy and discloses essential 
information on occupancy densities 
and vacancies in the various develop- 
ments. In fact, the data showed that 
more than 900 families were in over- 
crowded units and that therefore the 


Authority should not accept further 
applications for three, four and five 
bedroom units; instead, top priority 
for vacated three, four and five 
bedroom units should be given to 
present residents. Eventually, this 
knowledge will correct a serious den- 
sity problem. 

e Installation of a central rent col- 
lection system through a lock-box 
facility at a local bank. The intent 
here is to relieve management of day- 
to-day bookkeeping chores that can 
be done more effectively and effi- 
ciently by a computerized program. 
The management groups are com- 
pletely responsible for delinquent 
rents, and are furnished print-outs of 
the delinquencies, and are held fully 
accountable for all collections. Col- 
lections for the past two years were 
99.6 percent and 99.8 percent on 
charges of $3,570,569 and 
$3,070,174, respectively. 

e Developing an employee produc- 
tivity system to measure efficiency of 
employees. This could furnish the 
management groups data on work ef- 
ficiency of maintenance employees 
and enable the Housing Authority to 
determine productivity standards. 

e Developing a system of mon- 
itoring and grading the management 
of each project so that the Authority 
can have an objective mechanism by 
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which to measure rent collections, 
vacancies, rent roll, maintenance ex- 
pense and annual reviews. A monthly 
check enables the Authority to con- 
tinually advise the management 
groups of their current standing. 

With the decentralized manage- 
ment program, our Central Office 
Staff has been reduced from 55 in 
1970 to 27 at this time, and the 
payroll from $404,904 in 1970 to 
$248,000. Tenant input and respon- 
sibility are at the highest level possible, 
and we are finding that there is more 
and more involvement by the com- 
munity in the problems of public 
housing. 

The Authority’s overall respon- 
sibility has not, of course, dimin- 
ished. We are now trying to develop 
an overall marketing plan to fill va- 
cancies in the one and two bedroom 
units in the high-rise family develop- 
ments. Although the Authority’s pres- 
ent vacancy rate is 10 percent, more 
than 82 percent of the vacancies are 
in the one and two bedroom units. 
We also continue to develop plans for 
the upward mobility of residents, 
which, we feel, is important in the 
effort to improve the physical sur- 
roundings and social conditions of 
residents. ® 


Mr. Costello is executive director of 
the St. Louis Housing Authority. 
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Dressed for Iran’s warm climate, members of the U.S. team pose with Iranian officials in Isfahan at outset of study tour to selected 
cities. L. to r.: William Hoffman, Vice Pres., National Corp. for Housing Partnerships; Daniel P. Kearney, Pres., GNMA; Pariz Kiaii, 
Iranian Assist. Dir. Gen. for Housing; Moshen Alemian, Spec. Asst. to lran’s Dep. Min. for Housing; Francis C. DeLucia, Dir., HUD’s 
int'l. Business Div.; Orville Lee, Prog. Mgr., HUD’s Off. of Policy Devel. and Research. 


The U.S.-Iran Working Group on Housing, organized early 
in 1975, held its second meeting in Tehran, Iran, Septem- 
ber 13-15, 1975. The U.S. delegation was headed by 
Daniel P. Kearney, President of the Government National 
Mortgage Association. Other members were Helen 
Burroughs, Action Group for the Near East, Department 
of Commerce; Ronald G. Russell, Office of Housing, 
Agency for International Development; William Hoffman, 
Vice-President, National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships; Francis C. DeLucia, Office of International Affairs, 
HUD; and Orville G. Lee, Office of Policy Development 
and Research, HUD. 

At the closing session of the Working Group, a 
Memorandum of Understanding was signed by Kearney 
and Zaven Simonian, Vice Minister of Housing and Urban 
Development and head of the Iranian delegation. In the 
Memorandum, the Government of Iran provided details of 
a program for the construction of 3,000 to 5,000 dwel- 
ling units of American design, as part of an emergency 
program for the construction of 50,000 units over the 
next 2% years. The U.S. Government identified American 
firms having a preliminary interest in participating in this 
program, and agreed to disseminate details to interested 
companies. The Iranian Government also reviewed its 
plans for building 20 industrialized housing plants, and 
encouraged the participation of U.S. firms. 
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The Working Group agreed that subsequent meetings 
would be held at 3- to 4-month intervals, with the next 
meeting scheduled for the United States. Following the 
formal meeting, members of the U.S. delegation partici- 
pated in a study tour of housing and urban development 
projects located in a variety of communities throughout 


Iran. 
Members of the Working Group, as well as Govern- 


ment of Iran housing and community development of- 
ficials and representatives of the business sector, were 
invited by the Lieutenant Governor of Indiana to partici- 
pate in the National Conference and Workshop on Middle 
East Housing and Construction held in Indianapolis 
December 8-9, 1975. The Workshop is preparatory to an 
Indiana Housing Trade and Investment Mission scheduled 
to visit Iran and other Middle East countries during March 
1976. 

In a related venture, a major educational program in 
Middle East construction technologies is being developed 
by the International Trade Division of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Commerce, along with the Indiana Technical 
College and Indiana, Purdue, and Ball State Universities. 
It will include comprehensive training on both the 
academic and vocational levels, as well as long-term 
technical assistance in all phases of construction. ® 


—HUD Office of International Affairs 





“We know that it takes almost 50 percent less of 
everything—land, labor, money and environmental disrup- 
tion—to rehabilitate a city neighborhood than to build a 
new suburb. 

“However, we also know full well that cost alone— 
even with the pressures of inflation—is not enough to 
attract the middle and higher income families in the kind 
of numbers that you need for your survival. 

“So, let us look at current demographic trends. 
Today, 50 percent of our total population live in adult- 
oriented households. More than 80 percent of our na- 
tional population growth between 1970 and 1974 was in 
small families—very often headed by women. 

“Characteristically, these households comprise singles, 
young marrieds with few or no children and the elderly. 

“And, these are the families whose life styles are 
most suited to the very things our cities have to offer— 
smaller housing convenient to jobs, entertainment and 
cultural amenities, recreational opportunities and, very 
often, the charm of older houses. 

“They are already moving back. In the Washington 
area, for example, the principal increase in population has 
been in the 25-35 year age group, but with a substantial 
drop in the number of school-age children.” 


—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary, 
speaking to the Congress of Cities, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Dec. 3, 1975 


“We estimate that the annual economic loss from 
flood disasters to structures within the areas of special 
flood hazard of this country in the year 2000 would be 
at least $3.2 billion if there were no flood insurance 
program, as opposed to $1.3 billion if the flood insurance 
program remains in effect as presently structured. In 
bread and butter terms, this means that the National 
Flood Insurance Program will, in these areas, cut a 
potential $1 billion drain on the U.S. Treasury for flood 
disaster relief in the year 2000 to less than $200,000, and 
cut a potential $1.9 billion of uncompensated losses to 
disaster victims to less than $100,000. Moreover, the 
program will achieve its major goal—to replace flood 
related disaster relief funded by all of the Nation’s 
taxpayers, 90 percent of whom do not live in flood prone 
areas, with flood insurance purchased by those most in 
need of its benefits. Our concern, of course, and that of 
the Congress, does not end with dollar considerations. | 
am happy to report that our goal of saving lives is also 


being fulfilled by this program. With increased awareness 
of the local flood hazard and of the value of sound flood 
plain management, participating communities are begin- 
ning to safeguard their citizens through more careful 
recognition of the local flood hazard.” 


Robert Hunter, Acting Federal Insurance 
Administrator, HUD, speaking before the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Affairs, 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

November 13, 1975 


“It is clear we can no longer tolerate policies that 
encourage the waste and abandoment of the central city. 
As we must cease being profligate with clean air and 
water and fossil fuels, so we must stop viewing our cities 
as expendable and replaceable environments. 

“At the same time we have all come to recognize 
that the Federal Government is not the best arbiter of 
many of the Nation's social policies. Some matters should 
be dealt with uniformly at the national level. | believe 
that reform or replacement of the present disconnected 
welfare and other income maintenance programs is one 
example. The development of a national health care 
financing system is another. But how each city should 
grow or retrench, how it can best use its resources to 
determine its future—these are choices best formulated 
and decided at the local level. 

“So in the current fiscal year, HUD is disbursing over 
two billion dollars to eligible cities, allocating the money 
according to need, and allowing each community the 
widest possible latitude in matching it to local priorities. 

“Of course, we impose certain limited constraints on 
the disposition of community development funds. For 
example, the law requires that local officials take into 
account the housing needs of all their low- and moderate- 
income residents in planning their community’s future. 
This is an essential component of a rational and humane 
design for city life, and it relates directly to our second 
major departmental objective: Housing those segments of 
the population who cannot afford to own—or even rent— 
their homes unaided.” 


—John B. Rhinelander, HUD Under Secretary 
speaking to the National Council for 

Urban Economic Development, Washington, D.C. 
November 9, 1975 
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BREAKTHROUGH 


Firm Applies 
Assembly Line 
Techniques to 
High-Rise 
Construction 


By James F. Anderson 


Forest City Dillon, Inc., is one of 22 
companies that were selected to par- 
ticipate in HUD’s OPERATION 
program 
designed to implement volume pro- 
duction of quality housing for all 
income groups through industrialized 
methods. 

The Cleveland-based company 
developed a building system that 
brings prefabricated and assembly line 
techniques to 
high-rise apartment buildings. The 
result is a method that makes it 


BREAKTHROUGH, a 


possible to erect an apartment build- 


ing at the rate of one floor every 2 


days after footings are in. Such a 
building is ready for occupancy about 


3 months after the roof goes on. Total 


construction time is often half or less 
than that of conventional buildings of 


similar size. 
Components of a Dillon high-rise 


are prepared at two plants—the pre- 
casting plant where pre-stressed con- 
crete slabs for walls, floors, and stair- 


ways are made, and the core plant 


where modules that make the suites 


livable are readied. It is in the core 
plant that Dillion has introduced the 


assembly line system, which begins 


with a big base slab of concrete that 
measures eight inches thick. Each slab 
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the production of 


is hooked to the one 
ahead of it and the whole 
procession moves gradually 
over giant steel rollers to the end of 
the assembly line—a distance of about 
a quarter mile. 

The completed module has a 
kitchen and a bathroom with a 
narrow space between them contain- 
ing all necessary plumbing lines, elec- 
trical lines and a heating unit with 
duct work. In the kitchen are a 
refrigerator, stove, cabinets and vinyl 
tiling. The bathroom is complete with 
tub, toilet, washstand, towel racks 
and mirror. Walls for the modules are 
not poured concrete but dry wall 
construction which is smoothed, 
sanded, and painted. Ceramic tile is 
on the walls of the tub-shower area 
and at the kitchen sink. Also shipped 
with the unit is the interior curtain 
wall with sliding glass doors that will 
lead from the living room to the 
balcony. The entire module is 
wrapped and bonded securely in a 
huge plastic shroud to protect it in 
transit. At the building site, modules 
and pre-cast components are delivered 
by truck as needed and lifted into 
place by cranes. 

Elevators for the Dillon buiidings 
are housed in one story pre-cast 
elevator modules which are stacked 
one above the other as each floor 
is erected, and which are com- 
pletely equipped before installation 
with rails, doors and hardware ready 
to receive the car. The elevator pent- 
house is a light steel structure, com- 
pletely equipped prior to erection 
with all electrical motors, wiring and 
mechanical parts. It becomes opera- 
tional a few days after the structural 
phase is completed. Heating boilers, 
hot water heaters, air units and 
similar equipment are housed in a 
mechanical penthouse. Those units 
were installed, connected, piped, and 
completely wired prior to erection of 
the penthouse. This unit also contains 
controls for the electrical and mecha- 
nical systems. The system has been 
described as simple, fast, and 
functional. 

Concentrating on low cost housing 
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subsidized by HUD, Dillon has com- 
pleted 6,260 units and has an addi- 
tional 2,413 low-income units under 
construction. With the inclusion of 
privately financed units such as 
motels, the total is over 14,400 units 
built or under construction. 


Special Features for the Elderly 

In the area of low-income housing, 
Dillon has concentrated on housing 
for the elderly, introducing special 
safety and convenience features as 
integral parts of these structures. The 
main entrance is security locked. A 
call station located at the entrance 
connects with each unit and allows 
residents to identify their visitors. 
Safety features are built into each 
suite. They include safety grab bars 
in the bathroom area, an emergency 
pull switch in the bathroom or bed- 
room which enlists outside assistance 
when needed, a fire alarm system 
that simultaneously signals the build- 
ing manager and the local fire 
department. 

Laundry and community rooms 
are located in central locations within 
the building. Designed to serve the 
duel role of laundry facility and 
mini-community room, laundry 
rooms are spacious, airy and fur- 
nished to encourage residents to 
mingle as they go about their wash. 
The developer recognized that this 
feature could be particularly impor- 
tant to elderly residents who may 
have a much greater need for the 
opportunity to meet and associate 
with fellow residents. 

Suites also have balconies for the 
tenants’ enjoyment. The balconies 
not only provide outside privacy for 
the residents but also provide an area 
for plants and flowers. Balconies also 
allow the residents to maintain the 
exterior of their suites, boasting their 
pride in their apartments through 
their investment of labor while keep- 
ing overall maintenance costs down. 

On visiting several Dillon con- 
structed projects in the Akron area, I 
was impressed by not only the 
spaciousness and well-maintained ap- 
pearance of the buildings, but also 





GREENF AIR TOWERS | 
(COMPLETED) 


by the attitudes of the residents, who 
seemed to be satisfied with their 
choice of home. 


System Going International 
Company president, Thomas J. 
Dillon, inventor of the system, has 
recently completed an agreement 
= with the parent company under 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1073 which he will license the system 
a worldwide through Dillon Inter- 
national. Numerous inquiries have 
; been made by foreign nationals who 
Ree rooen| dig to aS are particularly impressed with the 
COMPLETED) ’ Ms a ~=Speed and the savings in construction 
loan interest costs. In the Little 
Tokyo section of downtown Los 
Angeles a 16-story, 301-unit apart- 
ment building was recently completed 
in 33 working days. The speed of 
erection is believed to be a record for 
a high-rise building of this size. Also 
there was a $350,000 savings in 
construction loan interest costs. Mr. 
s ~ en Sea “ieee Dillon reports that the first inter- 
is ereaeins 8 = a= ae national licensee is located in Mexico 
mi 9th WORKING DAY ee “2 ™ City. Recently, Dillon conferred in 
Los Angeles with potential licensee 
5M a7 firms in Egypt, Japan, Saudi Arabia, 
oe i = Iran, Nigeria and Ghana, West Africa. 
a , He has also quite recently traveled to 
Yugoslavia and Kuwait. He expects 
licensing agreements to be firmed up 
in a number of these countries within 
the next 6-12 months. Dillon believes 
the system to be the most advanced 
industrialized building system in the 

world. 

The success of the Dillon Com- 
pany certainly justified the optimism 
Sega of the HUD officials who conceived 
CORE) ae and implemented OPERATION 
ea ' » BREAKTRHOUGH. If the operated 
— licensing agreements with 
international firms are finalized, HUD 
will have helped foster a system 
; capable of contributing sigificantly to 
WF ccmmaiaviaanes =e the worldwide construction industry 
an and to international efforts to meet 
expanding housing needs. e® 


* Mr. Anderson is Director, Program 
Analysis Division, in the Office of 
Goals Management and Field Sup- 
port, HUD Office of Housing Manage- 
ment, 
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th ring from the governors 


% STATE EXECUTIVES AIR MAJOR CONCERNS _ By Lester Goldner 


A major current within the Federal 
system over the past several decades 
has been the dramatic increase in 
Federal involvement in governmental 
activities and services which had 
previously been viewed as the prov- 
ince of the States and local govern- 
ments. Concurrent with this shift in 
the balance of powers between the 
two levels of government has been 
the emergence of cities, counties and 
other subdivisions of States as dis- 
tinct centers within the intergovern- 
mental system with direct and in- 
creasingly significant ties with the 
Federal Government. Although the 
powers and functions of local govern- 
ment are derived from the States and 
remain, ultimately, a State respon- 
sibility, Federal-local relations have 
increasingly ignored or bypassed the 
States. 

Although many factors explain 
these currents, there is general agree- 
ment that State government, by fail- 
ing to exercise its powers to respond 
to the needs of a 20th century ur- 
banized America, has been a major 
factor. The 1974-75 Chairman of the 
National Governors’ Conference, 
Calvin L. Rampton, who has been 
Governor of Utah for the past 10 
years, said: 

“The past several years have seen a 
tendency arise for local governments, 
both city and county, to circumvent 
State government and take their 
problems directly to Washington. In 
all candor, I must say that a large 
share of the blame for this disen- 
chantment on the part of local offi- 
cials with State government lies with 
the States themselves. We as States 
have failed fully to meet our respon- 
sibility to the units of local govern- 
ment, and they have turned to the 
Federal Government in  despera- 
tion...” 

Recently, the direction and magni- 
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tude of the changes in the Federal 
system—particularly the extent to 
which policy initiatives and _ the 
administration of governmental pro- 
grams have been centralized or con- 
trolled by the national government— 
have been closely scrutinized. Major 
Federal actions and proposals to shift 
responsibility and decisionmaking to 
State and local governments have 
received widespread attention. Less 
attention has been given, however, to 
significant implementing develop- 
ments by the States over the past 15 
years to strengthen their capacity to 
deal with current social, economic 
and environmental problems and to 
respond to increasing citizen demands 
for more effective and efficient pub- 
lic services. 

Dramatic progress is evident in: 
The enactment of broad-based per- 
sonal income taxes; increased em- 
phasis on tax equity through prop- 
erty tax relief and sales tax exemp- 
tions and credits to the elderly and 
low-income’ groups; considerably 
expanded domestic services generally 
and more grants to local govern- 
ments; streamlining of the structure 
of State government, including a 
strengthening of the Governor’s of- 
fice, reorganization of the executive 
branch and upgrading of the legisla- 
tures and the judiciary; the assump- 
tion of greater responsibility for pro- 
viding or underwriting traditional 
public services, including education, 
public welfare, health and transporta- 
tion; increasing involvement in hous- 
ing, community development and 
urban affairs through the creation of 
housing finance agencies; adoption of 
uniform statewide building codes; 
regulation of factory-built houses and 
the creation of special departments 
for urban and local government rela- 
tions; and a range of initiatives deal- 
ing with government ethics, energy, 
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consumer protection, no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance, environmental pro- 
tection and land use planning. 
Against this background of impres- 
sive progress, the theme of the 1975 
annual meeting of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, “States’ Responsi- 
bilities to Local Governments,” 
symbolized the collective determina- 
tion of the Nation’s governors to 
sustain the momentum of such ef- 
forts by providing a “contemporary 
agenda” for future State action. 


HUD Assistance 

To assist the governors in considering 
this matter, NGC’s Center for Policy 
Research and Analysis, supported by 
a research grant from HUD’s Office 
of Policy Development and Research, 
conducted a study of the identifica- 
tion and analysis of the major issue 
areas in State-local relations and the 
options for State policies and actions 
in such areas. As part of this effort, 
recent policy statements of major 
public interest groups were analyzed. 
The governors were asked to rank 14 
major issues in order of importance 
in their respective States, and 10 
papers, exploring each of the issues in 
detail, were prepared by specialists. 
The findings and background papers 
were included in a workbook that 
was presented to the governors at the 
annual meeting in New Orleans last 
June. The first day and a half of the 
two and a half day conference was 
devoted to this topic. It included 
addresses by members of public in- 
terest groups representing the cities, 
counties and State legislatures. HUD 
Secretary Hills addressed the confer- 
ence and responses and comments 
came from the governors. The results 
of this project were published and 
distributed to executive and legisla- 
tive officials at the Federal, State and 
local levels, as well as to civic, labor 





and business groups and to other 
interested people. 


Major Areas of Concern 

In the survey, the governors were 
asked to select from the 14 issue 
areas the five areas “of greatest con- 
cern facing the States and their local 
governments at the present time.” 
With 80 percent of the governors 
responding, the top-rated issue was 
growth policy and land use manage- 
ment. Others were: Tax and revenue 
relations; health care planning and 
service delivery; community develop- 
ment and housing; energy policy and 
programs; balanced transportation 
systems; and criminal justice system. 

Under the heading of “Coping 
With Growth Policy and Land Use 
Management” the workbook notes 
the consequences of unplanned 
growth: “polluted air and water, de- 
struction of environmentally fragile 
areas; increased traffic congestion; un- 
available transportation alternatives to 
the automobile; shortage or absence 
of open space, recreation and other 
amenities; mindless scattering of 
inter-related public and private facili- 
ties—housing, highways, schools, med- 
ical facilities, shopping, recreation 
and employment; ugliness, blight and 
increased costs of suburban sprawl 
and inner city decay; spatial separa- 
tion of our population by income 
and race which undermines our eco- 
nomic well-being and threatens to de- 
stroy the social fabric of our 
Nation.” 

To meet this challenge it is recom- 
mended that States consider: 

e Adopting multi-dimensional 
growth policies to guide local, re- 
gional and State agencies in land use, 
community development, transporta- 
tion, management and fiscal policy 
matters with significant public in- 
volvement. Since a comprehensive 
growth policy is likely to differen- 
tiate among geographic areas of a 
State, major political issues must be 
considered. While few examples of 
such comprehensive State action 
exist, the book views a stronger State 
role in land use, such as Florida, 
Hawaii and Vermont are taking, as a 
possible precursor of broader growth 


policies. 

e That States assume a stronger 
role, involving State, regional and 
local responsibility in development 
issues which have “more than local” 
impact or which affect areas of “criti- 
cal concern” to the State. As of 
1974, at least 10 States had enacted 
statewide land use, growth measures. 
Supporting local growth policies, 
States could give technical assistance 
and enact legislation which would en- 
able localities to strengthen their 
growth policy mechanisms and regula- 
tory abilities. 

e That State legislation and execu- 
tive action be taken to guarantee that 
public capital investment in key func- 
tional areas is used to support bal- 
anced growth. This option, which re- 
fers to investment in facilities such as 
transportation, water supply, waste 
collection and treatment, open space, 
health facilities and higher education, 
is based upon an assumption which 
has been only dimly perceived or 
acted upon, namely, that public facil- 
ities can be instruments to guide 
rather than merely follow growth. 

e That State technical and finan- 
cial assistance be granted for air and 
water quality, including active State 
participation in “areawide waste 
treatment management planning” 
mandated by Section 208 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972. The book also 
notes the opportunities for compre- 
hensive planning provided by the new 
coastal zone management program 
and HUD’s 701 assistance program. 


Policy Position Adopted 

The National Governors’ Conference 
underscored its long-standing support 
for the Federal New Communities 
Program by adopting a policy posi- 
tion which noted that several new 
communities assisted by the Federal 
program are experiencing difficulties. 
The policy position, however, cites 
“the peculiar combination of circum- 
stances” which have adversely af- 
fected such developments in the past 
few years—the general downturn in 
the economy which has hit the land 
development and housing industries 
most severely, the failure to imple- 
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ment most of the statutory authori- 
ties in the Federal new communities 
legislation, the termination of Federal 
housing and other relevant grant pro- 
grams and the extremely limited ex- 
perience with the concept in the 
United States. The governors say, 
however, “It would be short-sighted 
to abandon a program with such 
potential long-term benefits” because 
of such difficulties. The Executive 
Committee of NGC, through a task 
force, will examine experience to 
date and develop recommendations 
for correcting deficiencies and 
strengthening the program. They will 
give particular consideration to the 


appropriate role of State and local 
governments. 


The lines of policy and action 
described in the book do not consti- 
tute recommendations adopted by 
NGC but are “options” which States 
could consider in the context of 
States’ responsibilities to local govern- 
ment. At the same time, they are far 
from fanciful, pie-in-the-sky notions 
for almost all exist in one or more 
States and do in fact constitute a 
realistic “contemporary agenda” for 
State governments. 

The optimal balance within the 
Federal system remains in dispute 
and is likely to continue to shift in 
response to changing national needs 
and values. Most observers agree, 
however, that the effectiveness of the 
Federal system in responding to cur- 
rent and foreseeable national needs 
can be greatly enhanced by an in- 
creased willingness and capacity of 
States to exercise their constitutional 
powers as strong and vital partners in 
that system. To those who share their 
view, the evidence of a resurgence of 
State government and an end to the 
States’ abdication of their role should 
indeed be gratifying. 

Single copies of States’ Responsi- 
bilities to Local Government: An 
Action Agenda can be obtained free 
of charge from the National Gover- 
nors’ Conference, 1150 17th St., 
N.W., Suite 600, Wash., D.C. 20036. 

® 
Mr. Goldner is an Intergovernmental 
Relations Officer, New Communities 
Administration. 
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By Sheryl R. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the first year 
of the Community Development 
Block Grant Program, Winooski re- 
ceived $1.627 million in hold harm- 
less funds. In the past, the City par- 
ticipated in the Model Cities, Urban 
Renewal, and Concentrated Code 
Programs. Winooski’s Model Cities 
neighborhood was citywide. 


Experience with other HUD programs 
taught Winooski, Vermont, a city of 
7,300, that active Citizen Participation 
in developing and implementing the 


Community Development program 
would be crucial to the success of the 
program. Much thought was given, 
therefore, to the question of what 
kind of citizen participation structure 
should be created. 

A committee was established—the 
Community Development Committee 
(CDC)—to counsel, consult with, and 
make recommendations to the mayor 
and city council on the planning, 
execution, coordination, and evalua- 
tion of the Community Development 
program. The committee consists of 
an unspecified number of Winooski 
residents, classified as members and 
voting members. 

Any Winooski resident who at- 
tends a CDC meeting becomes a 
member of the committee. All mem- 
bers can participate at meetings, but 
not all members may vote. Voting 
members are the 25 members origi- 
nally appointed to the committee (15 
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Winooski’s oldest structure, The Old Stone House (1790). 


of the most active Model Cities Com- 
mittee members and 10 persons ap- 
pointed by the mayor and city 
council) plus any resident who has 
attended three consecutive meetings. 
However, any voting member who 
misses more than three consecutive 
CDC meetings is considered a non- 
voting member until he attends three 
consecutive meetings. 

The requirement that residents 
must attend three meetings before 
becoming voting members guards 
against stacking the vote on a particu- 
lar item. Furthermore, because a vot- 
ing member can lose his voting status 
if too many meetings are missed, 
voting members have good attendance 
records and are, therefore, well in- 
formed on matters before casting 
important votes. 

The Community Development 
Committee met four times during the 
fall of 1974 to review requests for 
funding and recommend projects to 
be included in the city’s hold harm- 
less Community Development Block 
Grant program application. The 
recommendations of the Community 
Development Committee were well 
received by the city council. Of the 
10 projects recommended by the 
CDC for funding in the first year, 
only one project was not approved 
by the city council or included in the 
Community Development Block 
Grant application. The mayor, pur- 
suant to a requirement in the CDC 
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by-laws, met with the citizens’ com- 
mittee to explain why the city coun- 
cil had not accepted that one project. 

In early 1975, three Community 
Development Committee meetings 
were held to discuss and make recom- 
mendations concerning Winooski’s 
application for Community Develop- 
ment discretionary funds. The CDC 
recommended projects to be included 
in applications for nonmetropolitan 
area discretionary funds and for in- 
novative project funds from the 
Secretary’s Office. The city council 
voted to accept all of the citizens’ 
recommendations. 

Citizen interest in the Community 
Development Committee during those 
months was good. As of April 1975 
the CDC had 105 members. Attend- 
ance at the meetings averaged 42 
persons, with a high of 60 and a low 
of 29. 

Preparation for the second year of 
Community Development funding 
began in August 1975. To date, 
Winooski’s Citizen Participation struc- 
ture established under the Commu- 
nity Development Grant program has 
worked well. The city is hopeful that 
this structure will continue to be 
effective in the remaining years of 
the Community Development 


program. LO 


Ms. Larsen is with the Department of 
Community Develcpment, the city of 
Winooski. 
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The appointment of Don Morrow as Regional Adminis- 
trator of Region V, with headquarters in Chicago, was 
recently announced by Secretary Hills. He moves up to 
this top regional job from his previous position as Deputy 
Regional Administrator to which he was appointed in 
December 1967. He has been serving as Acting Regional 
Administrator since April 1975. 


Glendora MclIiwain Putnam, Esquire, is HUD’s new 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity. Ms. Putnam was for the last 12 years 
Chairperson, Commission Against Discrimination and 
Chief Assistant Attorney General for Civil Rights and 
Liberties for the State of Massachusetts. She is a native of 
Lugoff, South Carolina. 


Susan McAllister (thi 
Miss., Area Office, won the Departmental competition to 
select a permanent logo representing the HUD Federal 
Women’s Program. Shown with her at the presentation 


Jackson, 


December 18 in the L’Enfant Plaza Theater in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where she received a Special Achievement 
Award, are, from left: HUD Secretary Carla A. Hills, 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity James H. Blair (who made the presentation), 
and Allene Joyce Skinner, National Federal Women’s 
Program Coordinator for HUD. McAllister is a clerk- 
stenographer in the Housing Management Division of the 
Area Office. Her design was one of 365 submitted in the 
competition announced last month. 


Developers interviewed in a recent study consistently 
agreed that procedures for processing developmental pro- 
posals in accordance with myriad Federal, State, regional 
and local environmental control systems have resulted in 
land use decisionmaking which is economically and, ul- 
timately, environmentally unsound. Under the auspices of 
the National Science Foundation, the law firm of Ross, 
Hardies, O’Keefe, Babcock and Parsons; the Urban Land 
Institute; the Conservation Foundation and the University 
of Illinois at Chicago undertook a study to assess and 
evaluate possible methods for improving the coordination 
of land use and environmental controls. 


A HUD executive, Ira V. Weiner, has been selected to 
participate in a program which provides an opportunity 
for mid-career executives from the Federal Government 
and the private sector to work in responsible positions in 
the opposite sector for a 1-year period. Mr. Weiner, Chief, 
Housing Programs Management Branch at the Newark, 
New Jersey office of HUD will spend a year in the private 
sector as part of the President’s Executive Interchange 
Program. Weiner has been assigned to IBM Corporation as 
Special Assistant to the Vice President, Plans and Control, 
Real Estate and Construction. 


The population of elderly people in the State of Maryland 
increased 32 percent between 1960 and 1970, and this 
older population is neither “sick, poor nor crotchety”’ as 
a group. These facts were revealed by Arthur Waldman, 
consultant to the Philadelphia Geriatric Center, at the 
Maryland Conference on Sheltered Housing for Older 
People, sponsored by the Maryland State Office on Aging 
and the Maryland State Commission on Aging. The con- 
ference was intended to bring together experts on aging— 
sponsors, builders, architects, managers, providers of 
services and representatives of funding agencies—to lay the 
groundwork for building 300 units of sheltered housing 
for older people. 


Results of a survey conducted by HUD and the Com- 
merce Department revealed that one out of every five 
families moved between October 1972 and October 1973. 
According to the survey, nearly 75 percent of the 
Nation’s families had moved since 1960 and 40 percent of 
those had moved between 1970 and 1973. Families who 
rent are four times more likely to move than those who 
own a home, the survey indicates. 
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By Walter Eschbach 


If one really wants to catch the spirit 
and architectural heritage of down- 
town St. Louis, he should begin with 
a Sunday morning walking tour. In 
fact, there is just no substitute for 
those quiet hours to study the variety 
of late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century building styles. The 


effect even to the casual observer can 
be most interesting and educational. 
Many of these stately older buildings 
are a source of stimulation and an 
impetus for better design. They reveal 

the craftsmanship, pride and dignity 

&* of past eras. 
Preservation =: 
ornamen- 

and Urban tation and 
textures are 

a s typical of the 
Design in varied designs 
and art forms 

St Louis with combinations 
* of different materials 

such as stone, brick, 

and terra cotta. 

Walking westward from the 
630-foot stainless steel Gateway Arch 

of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial and then _ northward 
through the banking and retail dis- 

trict to the cleared blocks for the 

new Convention Center, one begins 

to rediscover the nucleus of this 
metropolitan area. For it is in this 
district that two important and excit- 

ing occurrences are taking place. Ris- 

ing towers of steel and glass are being 
constructed but there is also the grad- 

ual but increasing trend toward the 
recycling of the older buildings. 
These older buildings have played and 

can still play an important role as a 
living part of a viable downtown 
community life. This is not an ex- 
pression of nostalgia or a desire to 
return to the old times, it is simply 

the understanding that we cannot 
continue to proceed on the assump- 

tion that the only way to create a 
viable downtown is to tear down 
everything that is old and build anew 

from the ground up. Downtown St. 
Louis should not disassociate itself 
from its glorious past. Perhaps it is at 

this point that history and nostalgia 

must be defined. History is the search 
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for truth, and indulging in nostalgia is 
a commercial simplification of what 
probably never was. 


Our Architectural Heritage 

Once the structures of varied archi- 
tectural and historic worth can be 
identified, and if they are unused, 
effort could then be made to en- 
courage their imaginative reuse. They 
could be dovetailed with multiple-use 
measures so as to breathe a little 
more life into the downtown commu- 
nity. Where buildings of architectural 
and historic worth contribute to the 
distinctiveness of a given block or 
street, beauty and character could be 
achieved through the retention of the 
whole group and these buildings 
could be collectively projected. In 
such areas, economic feasibility, 
architectural quality and style, date 
of erection, and historical design of 
each building could be judged in the 
light of the contribution it makes to 
the collective image. Thus, new devel- 
opment proposals and preservation 
plans, as a part of the 1974 Down- 
town Plan, could indicate where 
people and places converge; which 
buildings are to be kept or changed; 
where open and lively plazas should 
be developed; what changes are 
needed in the street pattern; what 
alterations are desirable in the land 
use pattern; and where trans- 
portation, intimate parks or other 
public facilities are needed. More in- 
tensive studies could then be made 
for related structures so as to pro- 
duce scholarly material for planning 
studies, publications, or individual 
restoration projects. To deepen the 
general public’s appreciation and 
understanding of St. Louis’ down- 
town architectural inheritance, pub- 
lished illustrative maps and brochures 
describing the buildings and their 
architects could be made available to 
businessmen, shoppers, and school 
children, as well as to visitors and 
conventioneers. 


Recycling as an Alternative 

to Demolition 

The recycling of older buildings is 
important, not because of sentiment, 
but because it strengthens the very 
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fabric of downtown. Recycling would 
reinforce the variety of choice and 
diversity which is so basic for down- 
town design and would help create 
round-the-clock usage of the area. If 
we allow the leveling of architectural 
resources for more auto parking and 
other short-term facilities, we only 


dilute the heart of this great metro- 
politan area. 


With modern renovating tech- 
niques, some of the older buildings 
could be recycled into large roomy 
apartments so that upper middle and 
high income single and married indi- 
vidual couples could live downtown 
instead of commuting from the 
suburbs. The older buildings could 
also accommodate arcades, boutiques, 
cafes, entertainment centers, art and 
music studios. This would help create 
a 24-hour living environment rather 
than an eight-hour business machine 
composed of government offices, util- 
ities, insurance companies, banks and 
airline ticket offices which all close at 
night. 

Older Buildings as Energy Assets 
Older buildings generally use con- 
siderably less energy than do many of 
the new ones. Some of the new glass 
and steel towers are actually energy 
monsters both in terms of energy 
consumed to build them and energy 
required to make them livable. Even 
if we had unlimited energy resources 
to pump either cool or warm air 
constantly into these glass cages, it 
would be improper and inconsiderate 
to do so. Our older buildings are 
examples of architecture that re- 
sponded to the ambiance of this city 
and they reflect a beauty not in 
defiance of climatic changes and con- 
ditions. 

It should be noted that the motive 
for preserving and recycling older 
buildings is not simply to avoid short- 
age, but to avoid waste and to save 
money from the escalating materials 
and construction costs. This motive 
can also be a powerful weapon 
against inflation, scarcities of re- 
source, and environmental pollution. 
Ironically, the recycling of older 
buildings can also create more jobs. 
The United States General Services 





Administration in February 1975 re- 
vealed that a million dollars for re- 
pairing, restoring, and improving an 
existing old Federal building produces 
five times as many jobs as does the 
construction of a new building. 

In the coming years, with the 
decline of our ability to use energy 
and raw materials, older buildings will 
become more valuable. They could 
assist the downtown community in 
confronting the on-going economic, 
energy and resource crisis. Tech- 
nology and modern design will not 
provide immediate solutions. Perhaps 
it was lack of foresight in design and 
technology that created the soaring 
costs and shortages that confront us. 


Wainwright-DeMenil Buildings 
Proceeding eastward toward the Mis- 
sissippi River along Market Street, and 
northward on Seventh Street one sees 
the most interesting and harmonious 
frontages in downtown St. Louis. 
They are the world famous Wain- 
wright Building and the smaller com- 
panion structure called the DeMenil 
Building. Both buildings are symbolic 
of the city of St. Louis and both are 
architectural masterpieces. 

The Wainwright Building is listed 
on the National Register as a national 
landmark and may be the greatest 
work of American architecture of the 
nineteenth century. The building was 
designed by Danmar Adler and Louis 
H. Sullivan. The nine-story structure 
was erected in 1890 and 1891. It has 
a steel frame and a red sandstone, 
brick and terra cotta facing. It is 
generally considered the father of all 
contemporary office buildings and 
stands as a world monument. The 
Wainwright Building is one of the 
best “modern” buildings in the Na- 
tion from the standpoint of straight- 
forward, stimulating design. 

The DeMenil Building, built for 
Alexander N. DeMenil, editor and 
publisher of The Hesperian (journal 
of philosophy), is a handsome 14,000 
square feet, seven story building. It 
has an attractively treated brick 
facade topped by a large copper 
cornice. Built in 1893 and 1894 out of 
the same materials as the Wainwright, 
the DeMenil Building is in sound 


physical condition, fire proofed, and 
has concrete and tile floors and rein- 
forced brick bearing walls. 


Wainwright’s Preservation 
The preservation of the Wainwright 
Building as an historic landmark is a 
proud story which demonstrates the 
effectiveness of cooperative efforts of 
many dedicated local individuals and 
groups. After many years of anxious 
assessments the public consciousness 
and appreciation of the need to 
preserve the Wainwright Building were 
finally matched by a practical pro- 
gram of preservation and revitaliza- 
tion by the State of Missouri. Its 
innovative action in purchasing, re- 
furbishing, and restoring the exterior 
of the Wainwright Building to its 
original condition and making it a 
major part of a block square Missouri 
State office complex in downtown 
St. Louis was the most heartening act 
of historic preservation in 1974. 
During those long anxious years, 
HUD (St. Louis Area Office) quietly 
became involved and in 1972 a 
$195,000 Open Space grant was 
awarded for historic preservation of 
the Wainwright Building. It was noted 
then by the St. Louis HUD Area 
Office that “our national architec- 
tural heritages should be considered 
as not only allusions to history, to be 
preserved and admired, but as physi- 
cal assets to be used.” 


Mr. Eschbach is an environmental 
officer in HUD’s St. Louis Area 
Office. 


LEFT: The Wainwright 
Building (center) and the 
DeMenil Building (extreme 
right) 

BELOW: Kiener Plaza and The 
Old Court House 
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PREPARATIONS FOR HABITAT 


Preparations for HABITAT, the 
United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements to be held in 
Vancouver, Canada, in June 1976, are 
intensifying as the time of the Con- 
ference draws nearer (see CHAL- 
LENGE June 1975). Overall planning 
is being directed by the U.N. HABI- 
TAT Secretariat, headed by. Secre- 
tary-General Enrique Pefialosa of 
Columbia. A 56-nation preparatory 
committee appointed by the U.N. 
General Assembly met in January 
1975 to focus on substantive issues 
and reach a consensus on the way 
future preparations should go. The 
Committee met again in August 1975 
and January 1976 to refine the 
agenda and discuss proposals on na- 
tional action and a declaration of 
principles. Overall plans for the Con- 
ference were approved during the Fall 
1975 meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. Themes for the agenda are: 
National Settlements Policies and 
Strategies; Settlements Planning; 
Shelter, Infrastructure, and Services 
for Human _ Settlements; Human 
Settlements in Relationship to the 
Land; Nature and Management of 
Institutions in Human _ Settlements; 
and Public Participation in Improve- 
ments to Human Settlements. 

An important feature of HABI- 
TAT-—and an innovation for a U.N. 
conference—will be an _ exhibition 
featuring U.N. presentations and 
audio-visual descriptions of demon- 
stration projects from member states. 
These presentations will be solution 
oriented, and geared to information 
exchange and demonstration of 
approaches to human _ settlements 
problems which various countries 
have already employed. 


Governmental Participation 

All U.N. member governments have 
been invited to participate in the 
Conference, and it is anticipated that 
approximately 135 will do so. Each 
participating country was asked to 
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submit a national report on human 
settlements by the end of 1975. Any 
audio-visual presentations which a 
nation planned to contribute were 
also due at that time. 

Special regional preparatory meet- 
ings at governmental level have been 
held, under the aegis of the U.N. 
Regional Economic Commissions. The 
U.S., as a member of both the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
and the Economic Commission for 
Europe, has participated in meetings 
in Caracas, Helsinki, and Geneva. The 
U.N. HABITAT Secretariat has con- 
vened intergovernmental working 
groups of experts to discuss the areas 
of concern emerging from _ these 
meetings and from the national 
reports. 


The U.S. Intergovernmental 
Committee for HABITAT consists of 
delegates from HUD, the Agency for 
International Development, National 
Science Foundation, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Federal Energy 
Agency, U.S. Information Agency, 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
and the Departments of State, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Transportation, 
Interior, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The HABITAT National Center, 
located at 1111-18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, promotes 
the flow of ideas and information 
about HABITAT activities between 
government officials at all levels, 
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nongovernmental organizations, and 
interested individuals. 


Nongovernmental Organizations 

While the official HABITAT Con- 
ference is taking place, a separate 
meeting of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (NGO’s) and individuals from 
around the world will be held in 
Vancouver under the title of ““HABI- 
TAT Forum,” following a precedent 
set by the 1972 Stockholm Con- 
ference on the Environment and sub- 
sequent U.N. conferences. An inter- 
national NGO committee, chaired by 
J.G. van Putten, Secretary-General of 
the International Union of Local 
Authorities, has been appointed to 
develop its program. 

Within each participating country, 
advisory meetings of delegates from 
nongovernmental organizations are 
being held during the months prior to 
the Conference. The coordinator for 
U.S. participation in HABITAT, 
Stanley Schiff of the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of _ International 
Organizations, has established an 
advisory group with representatives 
from 35 NGO’s. 


h® 

—Ann Weeks 
Information Specialist 
HUD Office of 
International Affairs 


HABITAT Information 

Additional information concerning 
HABITAT may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the editors of 
the following newsletters: 

. HABITAT World, the HABITAT 
Secretariat, United Nations, New 
York, N.Y. 10017; 

HABITAT Bulletin, Canadian 
Participation Secretariat for HABI- 
TAT, Ministry of State for Urban 
Affairs, Ottawa, KIA OP6; 

. HABITAT Forum News, Associa- 
tion in Canada Serving Organizations 
for Human Settlements, P.O. Box 
48360, Bentall Centre, Vancouver, 
B.C. 
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Educational Attainments by Geographical Area and Race 


Educational attainment based on number of years of school completed and diplomas and/or degrees earned continued 
to increase throughout the Nation during the early 1970's. By 1974, nearly two-thirds of the population 25 years and 
older residing in metropolitan areas were high school graduates compared to slightly over one half of the residents of 
nonmetropolitan areas. The comparative rates for college graduates were 15 percent for metropolitan areas and 10 
percent for nonmetropolitan areas. 

Within the larger metropolitan areas of more than one million population, the proportion of high school graduates 
in the suburbs was significantly higher than in the cities, 72 percent compared to 59 percent. This 13 percent 
difference held constant between 1970 and 1974. In the smaller metropolitan areas the difference in the proportion of 
high school graduates between city and suburb was an insignificant 3 percent. 

The proportion of college graduates in the suburbs in 1974 was one and one half times the proportion of city 
residents with degrees in the largest metropolitan areas. The proportion of high school graduates in nonmetropolitan 
areas exceeded 50 percent from 1970 to 1974. However, the proportion in rural counties was only 42 percent in 1974. 


Percent of High School and College Graduates, 
Persons 25 Years and Over, by Size of 
Metropolitan Area: 1974 and 1970 
High School Graduates College Graduates 
City Suburban City Suburban 
Metro areas of 1 million or more 
1974 58.9 71.5 12.8 


18.3 
1970 49.5 62.5 10.6 


14.6 


Metro areas of less than 1 million 


1974 60.9 63.9 13.6 wa 
1970 52.9 55.4 11.3 10.8 
Percent of High School and College Graduates, 
Persons 25 Years and Over, 
by Place of Residence: 1974 and 1970 

High School Graduates College Graduates 
Total 
1974 61.2 a 
1970 52.8 10.8 
Metropolitan areas 
1974 64.7 14.9 
1970 55.7 12.1 
Nonmetropolitan areas 
1974 53.9 9.9 
1970 46.4 7.8 


Percent of High School Graduates, 
Persons 25 Years and Over, 
Nonmetropolitan areas: 1974 and 1970 


County population size 1974 1970 


Total 53.9 46.4 
No urban place 42.5 38.2 


Place, 2,500—24,999 52.8 45.1 
Place, 25,000 or more 62.0 53.8 
—Prepared by Robert Ryan Office of Administration 


Source: Social and Economic Characteristics of the Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Population, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1976. 


This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD _ program information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 


Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 


ORDER FORM 


To: Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year 
domestic; $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 


Name 


Please charge this Street Address 
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